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for the first time, to the pinnacle of perfection, as an 
authentic exposition of the mind of Holy Scripture, 
it would be but pradent, to say the least of it, to 
make every endeavour that it should be made as accurate 
as possible. The Conncil of Trent first approved of the 
Vulgate, as the authentic text of Scripture, and then de- 
cided that it should be corrected t Ordinary people may 
think, perhaps, that they ought to have reversed this 
order, that they should have corrected first, and approved 
after ; but there is no accounting for tastes. We profess 
merely to give a faithful account of the course which the 
council did actually take on this question. Their conduct 
would have been more rigidly consistent, though certainly 
not a whit more reasonable, if they had denied the faults 
of the Vulgate, and proclaimed it at once infallible and 
perfect, than to declare it inviolable, even while confessing 
its faults, and that it was about to be corrected. 

The task of correction went on but slowly. Towards 
the close of the Council, Pins IV. appointed a commission 
which made some little progress in the work. Pius V. 
renewed it and accelerated its labours. Gregory XIII., 
who succeeded him, appears to have thought the reiyrmation 
of the calendar a business of more pressing importance than 
•thereformofthetranslationof the Holy Scripture. Twelve 
years afterwards, Sixtus V. ascended the Papal throne, and 
found the work still incomplete. With cliaracteristic energy 
he urged the matter forward, and, at length, at the be- 
^nning of 1589 (a quarter of a century after the close of 
the Conncil of Trent), the Pope announced, by a Bull that 
the work was drawing to a close. The new Vulgate was 
printed under his own eyes, at the Vatican, and the Pope 
himself revised the proofs. " We have corrected them 
with our own hands," he says in the preface (nostra nos 
ipsi manu correximus). At length this wonderful work, 
the work of four Popes and five and twenty years, appeared 
in 1590. In the Papal Bull, which begins on the fourth 
page, the text of this edition is pronoimced "the true, legiti- 
mate, authentic, and indubitable text ;"* and all persons who 
should presume to alter it are threatened with " the indig- 
nation of Almighty God, and of the blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paid.f ' 

A glance at the volume was enough to show the folly, 
not to say impiety, of such boastful presumption. " When 
the work appeared," says Hng, an eminent Roman Catholic 
writer, " it was impossible that it should not have given 
occasion for criticism and pleasantry. Many passages were 
found, particularly in the Old Testament, covered with 
tlips of paper, on which new corrections had been printed ; 
others were scratched out, or merely corrected with a pen. 
In fine, the copies issued were far firom all presenting the 
same corrections." 

It was clear, therefore, that the work should be dona 
over again. Sixtus V. died ; and the Boniish theologians 
endeavoured to suppress the work entirely, and to substi^ 
tute a new edition in its stead. Urban VII. lived only 
twelve days ; Gregory XIV. made but little progress in it ; 
Innocent IX., who reigned only two months, seems to have 
taken no part in it ; and the completion of the work was 
reserved for Clement VIII., who published it in 1592. 
This new edition was also declared authentic, and accom- 
panied with similar threats of excommunication against 
anywho should presume to alter its text. 

When these two editions — that of Sixtus V. and that of 
Clement VIII.— came to be compared, it was quickly 
found that there was the greatest diversity between them. 
Clauses were found in the one which were omitted in the 
Other. They even contradict one another in various passages ; 
and, in short, it was found that the two books differ in more 
than two thousand places ! 

Here was a nice difficulty for the advocates of Papal 
infollibility to solve ! Sixtns V. and Clement VIII. had 
each declared that his edition was authentic and indu- 
bitable ; and they had both denounced the heavy curse of 
Almighty God upon any one who should dareto assert the 
contrary. 

But how, then, were the Romish divines to get ovcrthe 
awful, startling fact of the two thousand discrepancies t 
The most eminent divines were consulted. It was a diffi- 
'Cuhy which required All their cleverness and ingenuity to 
surmount — a real Gordian knot, which none bnt very sa- 
gacious casuists would ever dream of untying. 

At Inst Cardinal Bellarmine took the matter in hand. 
If any one could defend the fortress of Papal infallibility, 
he was certainly tbeman to doit. 

■" SI Pergama itextrA 
Defend ponent etlam hfto def^nsa Aiittent" 

He is «aid by Hug to have owed his canonization as a saint 
to his publication on this questioii. And now the reader 
will ask how did Bellarmine get over the difficulty ? By 
« veiy'Miaple expedient. He proposed that all the blame 
•faouM.-b&kud'Qpanithainrintcr! Thjis the honour of Pope 
Siitus'V.'ina saved : allthe 'imperfections of his Vulgate 
were— OTOiBof.the prest. Errors of the press! Sorely 
jiothi]ig)bat.the}ia«}cst necessity could ever have iudueeQ 
• vn-iter of Bellarmine's great abilities to resort to «n«c- 
txoeto tttter]^ W0Hk tmd untenable. Did not Sixtus V. 
klBiiilf «»j, m tl«,l»>tf&ee tohisown Tujoate, "thathB 
aMd4ronm«*a.Aaabnt»«ith;hiii own hand.?'' .The Aid and 



new editions, moreover, differ in many places where there 
was no error of the press in the former. The latest histo- 
rian of the Vulgate on the Continent' does not hesitate to 
to call tho assertions of Bellai Jiine on this point " lies and 
pious frtrnds" a decision which, we regret to say, appears 
fully borne out by the plain facts of the case. How much 
more manly and straightforward vrould Bellarmine's con- 
duct have been if he had frankly avowed that his task was 
hopeless, that there were differences between the Sixtine 
and Clementine Vulgates which no ingenuity could recon- 
cile. But, alas ! such an admission would have been a 
heavy blow to the Romish dogma of Papal infallibility — a 
dogma which Bellarmine was resolved to defend at all 
hazards and in the face of the most incontrovertiblefacts. 
By liis preface to tlie Clementine Vulgate, Bellarmine may 
have succeeded in (raining the honour of canonization as 
a saint in the Chui-cii o* Kome ; but we fear that he thereby 
justly forfeited his character as an honest man and an im- 
partial inquirer after truth. 

We cannot avoid contrasting the conduct of the two 
Popes who issued these '^ indubitable, authentic,^' a.n^ yet 
contradictory editions of the Holy Scriptures to the world 
with that of the translators of tlie authorized version of the 
English Bible about twenty years later, in the year IGll. 
The latter make no boastful pretensions to infallibility ; 
they utter no imprecations against their opponents ; their 
own names are not once alluded to ; they merely tell us 
that the great object of their labours was, " that out of the 
original sacred tongues, together with comparing of the 
labours, both in our own andforeign languages, there should 
be one more exact translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the English tongue." The new translation was to be 
" more exact than its predecessors ;" bnt perfect accuracy 
was, perhaps, unnttainable, and to this they made no claim. 
However anxiously we may desire to possess a perfectly 
faithful version of the Word of God, yet we have reason to 
feel deeply thankful that our faith does not depend upon an 
absolute agreement in every particular between the original 
text and the translation into our own tongue. It has often 
been remarked, that of all the books in the world the Bible 
is, perhaps, less dependent than any other upon the skill of 
its translators, so far, at least, as regards its general tone 
and purijort. While it calls for the exercise of the highest 
abilities and more than repays all the labour that can be 
expended on it, yet the great leading truths which it con- 
tains are such as cannot be obscured, even by the most 
careless version. A sinner who feels his need of salvation 
can learn, even from a very inaccurate translation of the 
■Scriptures, that " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin" (1 John i. 7), and that " there is no other 
name under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved'' — ^Acts iv. 12. 

We entreat those of our readers, who may have leisnre 
and opportunity, to examine for theniselves the facts we 
have cited above, and then to consider how far they are 
consistent with the boasted claims of the Church of Rome, 
cither for herself or for the Pope, to be the sole, supreme, 
infallible judge, both of the letter and sense of Holy 
Scripture. We think we have said enough to show that 
the decision of the Council of Trent was contrary to reason 
and common sense; and as regards the rival Pontiffs, 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., who conld not refrain 
from uttering curses while sending forth into the world the 
Scriptures of the God of Mercy and Love, we leave them 
to the real or pretjnded influence of their o^vn rash denun- 



■'•*'Vt>i^litiaB%'«dHMini«l4iidalittata.-< 

't*^8lv>teaati!ffi k»t«MBt«rt jMlMuniwerit, Indimialionam oranl- 
potentu DeLac ^ntaium .£(ttt Jtt irauU laixHtalimim elwKBOTeiit 
incnrsDnun*" 



DIALOGUE ON THE CONSTRAINED CELIBACY 

IN THE CHURCH OF ROME, BETWEEN TWO 

ITALIAN GENTLEMEN.— JJo. IV. 

EMStocAio.— According to what you have said hitherto, it 
is clear that from the earliest times of the Christian Church 
the clergy, as well as the laity, had an undoubted right 
to marry. Now, if it be true that the long possession of 
anything secures enjoyment of it to the possessor, the 
Church of Rome cannot in reason forbid the marriage of 
her clergy. ° 

Salviano. — Long possession is, sometimes, pleaded even 
in matters of religion. Why, the Church of Rome uses 
this very pretence, and says that our reformers have 
wronged her, whilst by their reftirmation they have tried to 
take away her purgatory, her masses, and many other 
things of which she bo.ists a long possession. This is not 
the place to enter into controversy about our reasons for 
having protested against such doctrines. T only ask you 
how (admitting the theory of long possession) Rome has 
taken away.the right of marringe-from the cleigy, a right 
which ftey possessed for more than a thousand years? 
She may, perhaps, assert that this right was not well 
founded ; but how can that be, whan it was granted them 
by God himself, and when so many holy bishops and 
priests have taken advantage of it ? 

£ustdcAio.— But tell me, was there none Who vret 
thought of once more permitting the clergy toTnarry? 1 
think I have heard it said that many hare nrgentlr ib* 
quired this. 

Sdlcimo.-^ML\ dear friend. It was mm peiceivedi*hat 
wonia be the ftnltattf the new law of ceHbacy. St. Ber- 
nard says, "take away firom the Churcfi" (observe 
that 'Borne, by the word Church, means the clergy), 

• Van Era, GescUdite in Yulgata, p. 32t 



honourable matrimony, and it will be filled with 
keepers of concubines (Bernard, serm., 66 in Cant). 
In the 13th century. Bishop Diirandus, in prescribing 
the method of reforming the Church, gave his 
advice, "itUit it would be useful if, by a council, marriage 
should be granted to the priests, seeing that up to that time 
they were forced to chastity in vain ; and that that might 
bo easily brouglit about, inasmnch as the Greek Church 
still possessed this right, and that the Church in general 
acted upon it in the time of the ajjosiles — De modo concilii 
cclobrandi, art. 40. ^neas Sylvius himself says — 
" Perhaps, it would not be the worse that many priests 
should marry ; many might bo saved in conjugal priest- 
hood who are destroyed in a barren presbytery" (In actis 
concil. Basil, lib. 2) : and Baptista Platina explains the 
sentiments of this author in these words — " The clergy 
have been forbidden to marry for good reasons, bnt for 
better ones should this privilege be restored to them'* 
— (In vita Pii II., fere in fine). 

Eustttchio. — Truly, this was the speech of an honest 
man. What I wonder at is, that ^neas Sylvius, when he 
became Pope Pius II., never thought of abolishing the 
celibacy of the clergy. I think that he should have con- 
sidered it his duty to restore to them that of which they 
had been unjustly deprived by others. 

Salviano. — You are right, but you must consider thai 
^neas Sylvius and Pius II, are vety difierent. It 
is one thing, in fact, to be a man, and another to be a 
Pope. .iEncas Sylvius, as a man, did not speak ex 
cathedra, when he said that the right of marriage should 
justly be restored to the priests ; but, as a pope, his own 
interests being changed, his mind was changed along wMl 
them. In fact, if he had corrected the error, by setting 
aside the ordinances of his predecessors. Papal infallibility 
would have fallen, on which Gregory the Seventh having 
built was desirous thus to enforce his law. Gregory ex- 
claimed, " I cannot err ;" and Pius, by abrogating his law, 
would have made it plain to all men that he did err, at 
the very time in which he asserted that he conld not err. 
iEneas Sylvius, as Pope, did not wish that the clergy should 
marry, although, as a man, he himself had children 
without being married.* I might, also, adduce many other 
of your popes for whom it would have been much better if 
they had lived in the holy state of matrimony. Innocent 
VIII. was the father of four sons and four daughters. I 
need not say anything about Alexander VI., Sixtus IV., 
and very many others. 

Eastachio. — I think I have heard it said, that even in 
tlie Council of Trent there was a request made that the 
right of marrying should be restored to the clei^y. 

Salviano. — CertQinly,many distinguished persons pleHged 
themselves to present to the Council of Trent a memorialito 
this effect. Charles, Duke of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I., and Albert, Duke of Bavaria, did ail that 
was in then: power to procure for the clergy once more 
the right of contracting marriage ; and their ambassadors 
demanded it loudly in the council. The same was done 
by Henry II., and by Charles IX., kings of France, who 
took great pains to promote this object. The aforesaid 
Emperor Ferdinand I. made strong entreaties about it to 
the council ; and even to his death considered that it was 
only just to grant marriage to the clergy. But all his en- 
deavours having been vain, Maximilian I., by means of 
Count Prosper, made the same request of the pope. This 
monarch brought forth very weighty reasons to induce himto 
grant the marriage of the clergy ; but these too were fruitless, 
and did not make tlie least impression upon the mind of the 
pontitf. The Council of Trent turned a deaf ear to these 
most just requests, as also to many others, made by a num- 
ber of the princes, for the restitution of the cup, so that the 
holysupper should be administered to all with bread and wine, 
as it was ordained by Christ, and according to the custom 
of the Church for many ages. It was requested, likewise, 
that divine service should be celebrated in the churches in 
the vulgar tongue, so that it might be understood by the 
people, but all these remonstrances were useless. 

EuSrtaehio. — ^At other times, however, the popes ware 
not ashamed to retract their errors; one pope abro- 
gated the laws of another pope, one council corrected the 
decrees of another conncil ; it seems, however, that the 
popes who directed the Council of Trent, by sending the 
Holy Spirit to it from Rome, would not yield one jot ; in 
£act, in spite of all the protests that were made to them, 
and all the prayers and entreaties addressed to them by 
people of eveiy degree, they could not be brought to deoiee 
that Rome should grant that to the clergy, which WB3 
granted to them by God. 

.Sahimu). — I have told yon that the popes are very dif- 
fhrent men from the first holy Bishops of Rome, andthat 
in the councils men sat who were very different fnxa 
those who .took their seats in the Jioly Apostolic assemblits. 
The fiMhers of the Council of Trent imagined that thsy ware 
infallible, and their watchword was " we will not yield ; wa 
will not give in to the Lutherans ; if we yield. in one point 
only, wc shall prejudice all the others ; if -we yield onesingle 
tittle, how shall -we maintain in future that the Church 
of'Bomeis infallible?" Could there have been asked of 
this council, anything mors just than the restoration of 
the.oup;to.dieipeoplein tfasLord'ssupper? The autbors 



• Bis replrto Wrflrtlwr.-wlrorEprowa BhD for baTinit had « CM* 
is 80 groaaly indeccnt-ttiat 1 taonot bdnc iiivadlto-pa& 1& iatn £aaliatl* 
— Traoalator. 
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of this request had nothing else in -view than to see the | 
holy supper of the Lord administered according to the 
command of Jesua Christ, and according to the custom of 
the Church for many ages. But, notwithstanding that, 
these very reverend fathers were most obstinate in their 
refusal. Do you know why ? Because Eome h^ approved 
of communion under one kind only, and they wished to 
make it appear that that Chnrch was infallible. 

Eustachin.— This seems impossible; hnt at all events the 
Ck>ancil of I'rent must have decreed something concerning 
ihe marriage of the clergy. It must, at least, have given 
some satisfaction to those who demanded that they should 
be left at liberty to marry or not as they pleased. 

Salviano. — In the 24th Sess. (which was the eighth 
under Pius IV.), in the 9th canon, the fathers of the 
Council of Trent thus decreed — " If any one shall say that 
clerks constituted in sacred orders or regulars who have 
solemnly professed chastity, are able to contract marriage, 
and that, being contracted, it is valid, the ecclesiastical 
law or vow notwithstaniling, &c., let him be anathema." 
Among the canons which were made in tliiit same session, 
there is one which excommunicates all those who shall say 
that the Church has not power to dispense with the im- 
pediments of contracting mairiage in some of the prohibi- 
ted degrees (Can. 3). Now what is this Chnrch except it 
be the pope, who permits a man to marry his sister-in- 
law? Is it the church? No; the Church has the name of this 
power, but the pope possesses it in fact. Pius IV., who 
was the last ruler of the council, and author of these 
canons, gave Philip II. permission to marry his own sister. 
St. John the Baptist said to Herod, " It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife" (St. Matthew, xiv. 4.) ; 
but if that incestuous union was condemned by St. John, 
I suppose it might, for all that, by a particular dispensation, 
be allowed by the pope, for what is the Baptist himself 
when compared with his Holiness ? A Roman council, 
moreover (celebrated under Gregory III.), thunders 
forth its interdicts, in the 5th canon, against the inces- 
tuous. It says — " If any one shall take in marriage his 
brother's wife, let him be anathema :" and all the fathers 
cried out three times " let him be anathema." But the 
Council of Trent (Sess. 24th, Canon 12), by adjudging 
every marriage case to the clergy, takes away the impedi- 
ment — " If any one shall say that matrimonial causes do 
not concern ecclesiastical judges, let him be anathema." 
We must be very blind, if we do not see that this is a hurt 
to society and to secular government. In ancient times 
the sovereigns made the laws about matrimony, and St. 
Augustine (de civit. Dei lib., 15, cap. 16), and St. Am- 
brose (epist. 66), are our witnesses that Theodosius Csesar 
was one of those who did so. 

(TO be Continned ) 



THE OLD IRISH CLERGY— No. IIL 

(Continued from page 35.) 

The exertions of the Church of Rome to strengthen her 
system of discipline, by the prohibition of marriage among 
the clergy, at the close of the eleventh ami commencement 
of the twelfth centuries, are matters with which students 
of church history are familiar. Less generally known to 
them, perhaps, is the (however, not less certain) fact, tliat 
the first propagation in Ireland of the influence in support 
of which such efforts were made, was owing to the settle- 
ment of the Danish invaders in the country ; one of whom, 
GUle, educated at the Norman abbey of Bee, and after- 
wards bishop of the Danes of Limerick, brought over with 
him, from France, those predilections for the whole system 
of the Church of Rome which he had there imbibed ; and 
his activity and zeal being such as to gain him, in the 
course of time, the appointment ot first Popes legate for 
Ireland, his exertions in that capacity appear to have 
been the instrument, more than any other, of seeming for 
the principle and system of Papal supremacy a firm founda- 
tion in this island. 

Kellach, or Kelly (called also Celsus), successor of 
St. Patrick, whose name occurs at A.D. 1105, &c., above, 
was an earnest adopter of the views propagated hy Gille, 
as was in a still higher degree the famous Malachy, or 
Melmogue, whom he nominated as his successor to the 
primacy: this act, although not a very canonical one, 
indicating sufficiently Kell-ach's adoption of the new system, 
which led him thus to exert himself, in defiance of all rights 
claimed by other members of his family, to alienate from 
them the succession to the primacy, to which their here- 
ditary title had been through many generations so firmly 
established. But his efforts to break this national custom 
could not be expected to be let pass without violent oppo- 
sition. 

Malacliy, on his way to Eome, in A.D. 1139, .and again 
when retiuming to Ireland on that occasion, and once more, 
just before his death, in A.D. 1148, paid three successive 
nsits to the great St. Bernard, at Clairvaux, which gave 
the latter an opportunity of inquiring with great interest 
into the state of the Irish Chnrch, and learning from his 
visitor much conceniing her circumstances that was curious 
and worthy of note, especially to one educated under so 
tutterent a system as that under which Bernard had been 
Droi^lit up. Among other things, Malaehv gave him a 
particular account of the hereditary succession which had 
so long been regulating the appointments to the primacy 
m Ireland, and of the efforts at length made to break it. 



in which he was himself so much interested. But in giving 
this recital Malachy seems to have confined his information 
to the case of Armagh, either not mentioning at all that 
this mode of succession was common and generally preva- 
lent in Ireland, or else, perhaps, describing it as carried 
out in Armagh in an exclusive way, which led to abuses 
not so much to be observed elsewhere. This appears from 
the circumstance that St. Bernard, in his Life of Malachy, 
attacks with much fury the Armagh family succession, but 
makes no allusion to the operation of the same system in 
other places in Ireland. With regard to the former, his 
observations are to the following effect : — 

'■ A most atrocious practice had been established, by the 
diabolical ambition of certain people of noble rank, that 
the holy see [i.e., of Armagh] should be obtained by 
hereditary succession ; for they would allow none to he 
bishops there save such as were of their own tribe and 
family. Nor was it for any short pe.'iod that this execiable 
succession had been going on^' some fifteen generations 
having already been exhausted in such villainy. And so 
firmly had this wicked and adulterous generation estab- 
lished their unholy right (or wrong, rather, deserving to be 
punished by the worst death), that althotigh there were at 
times no clergymen to be found of their blood, yet bishops 
they never were without. In fine, there had afready been 
before Celsus, eight persons, who were married and vrithout 
orders, yet still men of education. Hence arose throughout 
Ireland all that relaxation of Chnrch discipline, power- 
lessness of censures, and annihilation of religion afore- 
said." 

Celsus, therefore (or Kellach), anxiotis, according to 
St. Bernard, to remedy these evils, nominated Malachy for 
his successor ; who, however, did not immediately nor easily 
obtain the office. " Por, lo, of the w^icked race, another, 
named Murtogh, seizes on the post, who for five years, by 
the aid of the secular power, settled himself on the Church, 
not a bishop, but a tyrant." And his "presumption,' 
Bernard says, maintained this condition of " ecclesiastical 
adultery" (a Church with two bishops appearing to him 
like a wife with two husbands) for three years (see 
A.D. 1129, 1132, above) ; after which Malachy secured in 
part the " successorship of Patrick," in spite of the 
"numbers, power, and ambition of that noble family who 
had now for about 200 years kept possession of the sanc- 
tuary of God." He could only, however, act in the office 
through the country, being excluded from appearing in 
Armagh by the power of his adversary, Murt(^h, so long 
as he survived. 

Murtogh dying A.D. 1134, "one Niall" (Nigellus— 
i.e., blackish), says St. Bernard, " yea, a thorough black, 
seized upon the see. For Murtogh, while yet alive, had 
made provision to this effect, against his own soul, that, 
going out of the world to be damned, he might have for 
heir one in whom he could still persist in adding to his 
works of damnation ; for this latter, too, was of that 
damned race, a kinsman of Murtogh's." 

What a strange contrast between the Irish obit of Mur- 
togh, as above given from the Four Masters, at A.D. 1134, 
and the obit of the same individual in St. Bernard's Latin 
Life of Malachy. According to one, " Murtogh, Suc- 
cessor of St. Patrick, died penitent — yea, triumphant :" 
according to the other, " Murtogh — no bishop, but a 
tyrant, an ecclesiastical adulterer — went from this world to 
be damned, yet still to live in an heir, provided for the 
purpose of adding to his deeds of damnation!" Why this 
tUffcrence ? It arises, simply, dear reader, from the dif- 
ferent feelings of the parties telling the same story in their 
different ways — it being told, in the first case, by men who 
looked at the matter simply in an old Irish and nation.al 
point of view ; in the other case, by one who viewed it as a 
zealous member of the Church of Rome as then existing, 
and seeking to establish her influence in Ireland. 

Our next paper will, we hope, tlirow some further light 
on the matter so far elucidated in the present one. 

E. K. 



HOW FAR THE REFORMATION IS AFFECTED 
BY THE CHARACTERS AND MOTIVES OF 
THE REFORMERS. 

It has been usual with Roman Catholic controversialists, 
since the time of the Reformation, to attempt to throw 
discredit on the Reformation itself by vilifying the cha- 
racters of the principal persons who were engaged in 
bringing it about. Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Cranmer, 
and Knox have been charged with almost every crime 
that has disgraced the most infamous of men ; and the 
vocabulary of malignant abuse has been exhausted to 
supply epithets sufficiently vile for such pestilent disturbers 
of the established order of things. These charges, it is 
needless to tell any one who knows anything whatever 
about the subject, have been met and refuted, over and 
over again. The most irrefragable evidence has been ad- 
duced, not from_ friends of the reforming party, but from 
impai-tial historians, and even from enemies, showing that 
the charges in question are either pure inventions, or 
such gross misrepresentations of facts as to be destitute of 
any force as proofs. Yet these charges still continue to be 
brought forward. Like the giant in the fable, each suc- 
cessive overthrow only seems to lend them new life and 
vigour. Thus, in a recent Roman Catholic Catechism,* 
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wluch, it appears, eDJ<^s aa extensive drcnladon, the Teiy 
firat page that we open contains a choice selection of tM 
old stories about Luther, by which it was attempted to 
drag him down to the level of the heretics, the magidoOB, 
and unnatural monsters who, it is admitted by Baronins 
and Bellarmine, found means to seat themselves, from tima 
to time, in the chair of St. Peter. In this Catechism, yf« 
ourselves soon recognised all our old acquaintances — tiM 
stock stories which we had occasion, some time since, to 
track throtigh many a dusty folio, until we left them over- 
whelmed, as we thought, by a weight of opposing evidence 
which no wise Romanist would now venture to resist It 
was, therefore, not without some si rprise that we found 
them all furbished np anew, and marshalled in imposing 
array, just as if they had never before been challenged and 
refuted. At first, we felt inclined to be somewhat pro- 
voked at this cool ignoring of all that had been said and 
written upon the subject ; but, upon second thoughts, we saw 
reason to change our mind, and rather to rejoice that these 
ancient calumnies were again raked up and paraded with 
such affected triumph. In matters of every-day life, when 
two rival causes are submitted to our judgment it is usually 
regarded as a presumption in favour of one of them, when 
its opponents, instead of assailing it with legitimate ar^- 
ments, endeavour to raise a prejudice against it by abusing 
its advocates, and blackening their characters ; and we 
are, on the other hand, irresistibly led to suspect that there 
must be something radically unsound in the cause of those 
who indulge in such personalities, and seek to divert attention 
from the facts and reason of the case to discussions either 
entirely irrelevant, or, at least, of very secondary impor- 
tance. We recognise, at once, the well-known tactics of 
unscrupulous advocates, and we conclude that a cause 
which needs such advocacy, must be inherently weak and 
bad. This, we think, is the result to which, in ordinary 
disputes, every impartial and sensible looker-on is inevit- 
ably led. And the presumption becomes a certainty, when 
it further appears that the individuals so attacked have 
already satisfactorily vindicated their characters from the 
aspersions cast upon them, and that the charges, so pertina- 
ciously insisted on, are nothing better than exploded 
calumnies. Unfair dealing of this kind, at all times repre- 
hensible and offensive, becomes doubly so in matters of 
religion. Every right-minded man feels instinctively that 
the sacredness of the subject ought to protect it from the 
pollution of such base and dishonourable devices. And 
yet, unfortunately, it is too true that the proverbial bitter- 
ness of religious strife has nowhere more fi:equently dis- 
played itself than in this very mode of procedure. When 
the doctrines of the Reformation proved too stubborn to 
be refuted by argument, the characters of the Reformers 
were assailed by every vile calumny which the malignity 
of defeated controversialists and the wrath of an offended 
hierarchy, conscious that their system had received a fatal 
wound, could devise. These accusations were, as we have 
said before, met and answered as soon as they were made. 
But they form too inviting a topic for popular declamation 
to be given up merely because they are groundless. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. ICeenan and other controversialists of the 
same stamp gloat over them with manifest delight, and 
retail them for the benefit of those who are ignorant enough 
to believe that they are all unquestioned facts. 

Nor is this the only unfairness of which inquiring 
Roman Catholics, no less than Protestants, have to com- 
plain in this matter. A moment's reflection will show that 
besides the suspicious charges which are sought to be palmed 
upon the ignorant as established facts, there is also a gross 
fallacy at the bottom of the argument deduced from them. 
The argument is the following : — ^The Reformers were bad 
men ; therefore the Reformation must be a bad thing, and 
its doctrines must be false. No reasonable m.an requires to 
bo told that this conclusion is not necessarily true, even ad- 
mitting the assumed fact that the authors of the Reformation 
were worthless men, influenced by selfish and bad motives. 
Let us just apply the same argument to one or .two other 
cases in which party bias does not interfere to warp our 
judgments. The Barons of England, in the time of King 
John, were licentious, lawless, and selfish men; there- 
fore. Magna Chatta is worthless. The Crusaders w^ere, for 
the most part, greedy and unprincipled adventui-ers; there- 
fore, the religion of which they were the champions — viz., 
Christianity — is false ; and the faith against which they fought 
— viz., Mahometanism — is true. Every one, including, 
probably, Mr. Kcenan himself, would at once exclaim that 
this reasoning is invalid. And yet, the argument of Roman 
Catholics against the Reformation and in favour of their 
own system, from the supposed bad characters of the pro- 
moters of the former, is, in principle, not one whit more 
sound. 

We might let the matter rest here, as even the general 
answer just given is abundantly sufficient for the vindica- 
tion both of the Reformers and the Reformation. We are 
not, however, disposed to stop at this point, but we shall 
proceed to examine the question more in detail ; and we 
undertake to show not only that the assumed facts are false, 
and that the argument founded upon them is nugatory ; but 
that, if it be admitted to be valid, it puts into Protestant 
hands a weapon which may bewielded with the most deadly 
effect against the very system which it was framed to up- 
hold — viz., the system of the Papacy. 

We have then two distinct assertions to deal with — 
first, that the principal Reformers were selfish, worthless, 
and wicked men; and, secondly, that the fact of their being 



